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to us are, perhaps not older than the Norman Conquest; and the most ancient is the simplest form. A stone coffin is covered with a single stone slab; which is also the only recipient of whatever device may be designed to commemorate the tenant of the narrow dwelling over which it closes. So early as the middle of the ninth century, (840,) Kenneth, King of Scotland, made an ordinance, that such coffins should be adorned with the sign of the cross, in token of sanctity, on which no one was on any account to tread; and, perhaps, there were none but purely religious emblems employed for some generations after this time. The sign of the cross still continued for centuries the most usual ornament of tombs; but by and bye it became associated with others which were most of them intended to designate the profession of him whose dust they honoured. Hence we have the crosier and mitre, with perhaps a chalice and paten upon the tomb of an ecclesiastic, of an Abbot, or a Bishop; the knight has a sword, and his shield at first plain, but afterwards charged with his arms, on his tomb. Sometimes an approach to religious allegory is discovered on monuments even of these very early ages; such as, for instance, the cross or crosier, struck into the mouth of a serpent, or cockatrice, indicating the victory of the Cross and of the Church over the Devil. These and the like devices, occurring before any attempt at the human figure was made, are in low relief, or in indented outline.
By and bye the human figure was added, recumbent, and arrayed in the dress of the individual commemorated: and this figure soon rose from low relief to an effigy in full proportions. The knight and the ecclesiastic are now discovered so perfectly attired according to their order and degree that the antiquary gathers his knowledge of costume from these venerable remains. Some affecting lessons of mortality are now forcibly inculcated by circumstances introduced into the sculpture; for instance, the figure of the deceased appears nearly reduced to a skeleton, and laid in the shroud: a few instances occur in which the corpse thus represented is below a representation of the living person. Another interesting intimation of the character of the deceased appears in the crossed legs of those who had vowed a pilgrimage to the